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HOW SOME WRITERS SUCCEED. 





Let a dozen or more successful writers 
gather around a banquet table, and if they feel 
disposed to talk for the benefit of any others 
present who may be groping in the dark, in- 
teresting information is likely to be developed. 

In the case of a recent instance of this kind, 
the toastmaster put this question : “How do 
you do it?” to each of those who had “arrived,” 
in a literary sense, and those who were ques- 
tioned freely told of their experiences and 
methods of working. The methods were quite 
different according to the requirements of dif- 
fering temperaments, but one thing stood out 
quite clearly—it was hard, persistent work 
and steady application that produced results in 
all cases. Let us examine a few in detail. 





One of the authors present is a woman of 
mature years, formerly connected with a news- 
paper. Her first story appeared serially in a 
prominent magazine about a year ago, and is 
now in book form. Her second is in the hands 
of the publisher. Her days are devoted stead- 
ily to writing, and she takes three or four 
months for the typing of the first draft of a 
book-length story, after having spent perhaps 
an equal amount of time in gathering legal or 
nautical or other needed technical knowledge in 
preparation for the creative work. After the 
initial draft comes the revising, the compress- 
ing, and the addition of deft touches. This 
work is less tiring and more enjoyable, but re- 
quires about four months more. In all, about 
a year is required for the full completion of 
her novel. 

Another of the authors present was a young 
man whose extraordinary facility and story 
output are rapidly giving him a wide reputa- 
tion. He has thus far composed almost three 
hundred stories. In 1923 he sold about seventy. 
And yet, after having written his tenth story, 
at the beginning of his career, he felt positive 
that there were but five more left in his sys- 
tem ; after these had been written, he would 
be through! Now, he usually has eight or 
nine stories in mind for future creating. 
Sometimes he completes an entire story in a 
day, and on occasion writes and sells his work 
without revision of any kind. His ease of 
expression he attributes to the fact that he has 
written a million words or thereabouts. 

The advice of this author to writers is to 
preserve their early efforts, and not destroy the 
first story attempts merely because they have 
been rejected, for some day, with revision, they 
may find ready sale. In proof of this, he told 
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how one of his own early stories appeared a 
few months ago in one of the foremost maga- 
zines ; afterward, the film rights were sold, 
and then the British publication rights. Had 
he burned this story, soon after its birth, he 
would have sustained a considerable financial 
loss. 

Still another young writer, one whose animal 
stories are bringing his name to the fore, finds 
himself able to write best amid a confusion of 
noise. The more racket the children make, the 
better. In the woods, he finds it impossible to 
write at all. As for plot, this author makes 
little or no preparation. He selects his sub- 
ject, a bear or a wolf, say, and then begins to 
write. Having typed the first paragraph, he 
has no idea what the second will be like. The 
story writes itself as he proceeds. 

An author whose stories for children are 
nationally known sold one of her offerings on 
the fifty-first time out— another gentle re- 
minder that persistence wins. Moreover, this 
writer confesses that she composes jingles for 
advertising purposes, and they pay her well. 


Speaking of advertisements, a writer whosse- 
work is principally for the trade publications 
makes extra money at times by receiving ad- 
vertising for some of the journals for which 
he regularly contributes. Even an occasional 
subscription comes his way now and then, at 
a profit to him. 

Other experiences might be mentioned, such. 
as that of the writer who began less than a 
year and half ago to test his abilities, and who 
has placed articles and fiction with forty-five 
different publications covering widely varying 
fields. Yet he did not know until he tried 
whether he could write at all with any degree 
of success. 

The cases cited afford a glimpse of a few 
busy authors who take their work seriously, 
and who are succeeding. Their methods and 
style and purposes are not alike. They are not 
working according to a fixed academic formula, 
rule, or trick ; but they do work, and work 
hard, to succeed, and after all, that is half the 
battle. P. M. Fogg. 


SrattLe, Wash. 





RADIO-DRAMA WRITING. 


How does the technique of writing radio 
drama differ from that of writing the stage 
play? 

Since winning the WGY radio-drama prize 
last spring I have had this question put to me 
many times. I regret to disappoint by not be- 
ing able to give a direct answer in a neat 
paragraph, but I fear this cannot as yet be 
successfully done. Writing for the radio is 
still so undeveloped an art that no one can 
discuss it yet with much authority, and such 
lack of development of course implies a stil! 
imperfect technique, which cannot stand an 
entirely fair comparison with that of the stage 
play. It might be of practical use, however, 
to sum up a few special points likely to be 
helpful in writing the play for the ear only, 
which is to be given without the aid of scenic 
devices, visible motion, or stage business. 


I think it is safe to say that the first point- 
to which the radio playwright will do well to 
pay special attention is dialogue. The intro- 
duction of special noises and sounds to give 
setting and speed action has of course aroused: 
great interest, because the idea is spectacular. 
No doubt much ingenuity can be exercised by 
playwrights in suggesting such sounds and by 
studios in producing them. They unquestion- 
ably add special concrete dramatic interest to 
a production, and how far they can be made 
use of is a very interesting matter for experi- 
mentation rather than speculation ; but dia- 
logue is really the radio play’s whole founda- 
tion, for how else, in radio drama, is plot to 
be unfolded, or character depicted, save- 
through this means? 

Therefore the old standards of good dia- 
logue have to be met again : clarity, succinct-- 
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ness, naturalness, wit ; but it would seem nec- 
essary to reach them within new limitations. 
The radio audience not only has to follow a 
protracted conversation among invisible speak- 
ers —always a somewhat fatiguing effort, 
however great the interest — but must also 
remember the substance of all that has been 
said in order to follow what is to come, and 
do so without any ocular association which is 
so natural and invaluable an aid to memory. 
Therefore dialogue that is perfectly clear and 
free from verbosity is to be striven for, par- 
ticularly in revealing the complications of the 
plot, while characters, if you wish to make 
them seem real at all to people who can only 
hear them talking, must talk exactly as their 
types would talk. It goes without saying that 
the dialogue should be as bright and interest- 
ing as the writer can make it, but always 
natural ; and this careful attention to the con- 
tent of dialogue brings up the point of diction, 
a second one probably very useful for the 
radio playwright to consider. 

To make the radio play one that can be 
readily followed by the audience, pure, correct, 
and simple wording, and sentences which tend 
to be short or at least not complex, should be 
of great help. There is of course no reason 
why admirable literary effects cannot be 
achieved within these limits, and there is no 
doubt that an audience accustomed to the use 
of familiar language appreciates its skilful 
use. As the purpose of the radio play is to 
stimulate the imagination through the avenue 
of the auditory nerve, the careful choice of 
words and expressions and figures of speech 
which will arouse instant strong association is 
also likely to be serviceable, and the judicious 
use of repetition and recapitulation aids in 
making the single impression so necessary to 
the success of any story however told. 

And the story itself seems to me a third 
point of special importance to the radio play- 
wright. In the WGY radio competition 
prizes were awarded to twelve entries in ail, 
and the types of play used by their writers in- 
cluded farce, comedy, melodrama, historical, 
mystery, and romantic drama ; but though 
there is practically no limitation as to type, 
the story chosen by the radio dramatist must 









obviously be one best developed by a lively” 
narrative style that can be supplemented by 
sounds which do not merely embellish or 
amuse, but are a part of the action actually 
necessary to the development of the plot. As 
an illustration of sound which is an integral 
part of the story might be instanced the grad- 
ual rising of the water in a mining disaster 
used lately in London for the theme of an im- 
pressive radio play. It seems to me that if it 
is ever important for a writer to have what 
might be called a story worth listening to, it 
is in the case of a play that is going to be 
heard only. The little theatre may well have 
an oversoul, but whether the radio drama has.. 
one or not, it ought to have a punch. 

Indeed, this special quality of vitality in- 
herent in this new form of dramatic art may 
be the most important point for the writer's 
consideration. The whole production of a radio 
play depends on one living force, sound, yet 
the scientific or technical aspect of the use of 
this medium can hardly, I think, enable a 
writer to make full use of it in creating a play 
that is alive. That is, he must do more than 
consider his own problems. It would be help- 
ful to change places mentally with the audi- 
ence, a mixed throng of people at home after 
a day’s work, and imagine what effect the play 
he has conceived would have on them. No 
less might a writer consider the players who 
are to produce his work solely with their 
voices, shorn of every other device for the 
display hitherto considered essential to drama, 
and reflect on what opportunities he has pre- 
sented to them. I believe such an element of 
sympathy to be of great practical service in 
preparing this new form of sonata on one 
string, because it aids in exploring the human 
capacity of the living force of sound which 
brings the play alive. 

These impressions are not set down, how- 
ever, as didactic, but rather as suggestive. All} 


that can be said of them, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is that their consideration once brought 
success, and I should be glad if they would 
work equally well not once, but many times, 
for anybody else who finds them stimulating. 
Agnes Miller, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WriTerR. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Tue WRITER has many times warned its 
readers against the operations of the “ song 
sharks,” who advertise under such headings 
as “Song Poems Wanted,” or “Why Not 
Write a Popular Song ?” with a view to get- 
ting money for which they de not make an 


adequate return. For some time past the 
postoffice inspectors have been following up 
these schemers, and they have put a number 
of them out of business. Now in New York 
City, Albion S. Keller and George Graff, Jr., 
have been arrested under indictment by a fed- 
eral grand jury, charged with using the mails 
in a scheme to defraud, in connection with the 
Broadway Composing Studios, Inc., the New 
York Melody Corporation, and the World 
Music Publishing Corporation. The indict- 
ment charges that “the defendants operated, 
directed, and controlled, and the defendant Al- 
bion S. Keller owned or controlled” a majority 
of the capital stock of the three corporations, 
organized under New York state laws. By 
means of advertisements, letters, and circu- 
lars, it is charged, Keller and Graff persuaded 
victims to submit manuscripts of song poems 
and enter into contracts for payments of from 
five to ninety dollars. Victims were told, 
after examination of the manuscripts, that 
their poems were suitable for songs, that the 
“lyric editor” would make such revision as 
he deemed advisable or necessary and supply 
an appropriate musical setting, after which 
the defendants would guarantee to secure the 
publication of the songs by a New York music 
publisher. “It was part of the scheme,” says 
the indictment, “that the defendants should 
pretend and represent to the victims that 
neither the Broadway Composing Studios, 
Inc., nor the New York Melody Corporation 
was connected or associated with the World 
Music Publishing Corporation in ownership, 
management, control, or operation.” George 
Graff, Jr., who is widely known as the author 
of some successful popular songs, was to edit 
the poems and compose the melodies, “to in- 
duce and persuade the victims to believe that 
the acceptance of such song poems and the 
willingness of the corporation to have the de- 
fendant Graff edit such a composition and 
compose the melody therefor established the 
merit of such poem and its fitness and suita- 
bility for a song would be a success.” In 
other cases, where publication was not guar- 
anteed, the defendants agreed to print six 
hundred copies of the song, bearing the name 
of the author and Graff's name as composer 
of the music, sending two hundred copies to 
the author, eighty to different music publish- 
ers and manufacturers of phonograph records 
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and player-piano music rolls, and two hundred 
to singers or theatres outside of New York 
City, with the intention “ falsely and fraudu- 
lently to lead their victims to believe that 
their songs would receive and merit fair and 
reasonable consideration,” the defendants 
“knowing, but concealing from such victims 
the fact that it is not usual or customary for 
music publishers to give any consideration to 
songs brought to their attention in such man- 
ner.” All of the representations, pretences, 
and promises are charged to be false and 
fraudulent and made to induce the victims to 
part with their money, believirig that the de- 
fendants had tested the song poems in an ex- 
pert and professional manner and had found 
them suitable for songs— “in the belief and 
expectation that the songs would be accepted 
for publication by a music publisher and a 
large number of copies thereof made, dis- 
tributed, circulated, and offered for sale and 
marketed among the public by such publisher, 
whereby the victims would earn and obtain 
and become entitled to large sums of money.” 
There are ten counts in the indictment, under 
each of which, penalties of five years im- 
prisonment or five thousand dollars fine, or 
both, may be imposed upon conviction. The 
defendants pleaded not guilty and were re- 
leased under bonds of $1,500 each. A letter 
signed with Graff’s name as judge of a $500 
“Empty Arms” song-writing contest is in- 
corporated in the indictment. 
e*e 
Some of the “song shark” schemers are 
frank in their circulars in warning against 
practices of their rivals, of course with the 
idea of persuading the innocent that they are 
very different themselves. 
One concern says : — 


DON’T ALLOW CERTAIN MAIL ORDER 
SHARKS TO MISLEAD YOU WITH THEIR 
CAMOUFLAGE GUARANTEE OF PUBLISH- 
ER’S ACCEPTANCE. The contracts will come 
either from an employe of the concern offering the 
guarantee, or a subsidiary which they own and 
operate under the guise of a music-publishing es- 
tablishment for the sole purpose of accepting 
songs in accordance with the terms of their 
guarantee. This employe or subsidiary acting 
under the guise of a music publisher will, after 
plenty of delay, issue an edition of 150 or 200 cheap 


copies which are absolutely worthless for publication 
purposes. 

Another says :— 

BEWARE OF FRADULENT ADVERTISERS ? 
Song Sharks see in song-writing a fertile field for 
“bleeding amateurs”. They ask you to send them 
song poems on any subject. What do they care 
about the subject, so long as they get their victim ? 
They say they will compose the music and guaran- 
tee publisher’s acceptance under a royalty contract. 
Now the joker lies in the fact that the composing- 
bureau works hand in hand with the printing 
bureau represented as a “ publisher.” The poems 
submitted to these fradulent operators are not 
published because of merit, but are set to music 
because the victims pay for having them published, 
which consists in printing some copies only. So 
don’t be “buncoed” into accepting propositions from 
UNSCRUPULOUS SONG SHARKS ' THAT 
GUARANTEE PUBLISHER’S ACCEPTANCE. 


As for setting “ song poems” to music, any 
hack musician of experience can grind out 
commonplace music by the yard. Such music 
is generally valueless and is practically never 
actually published. PRINTING IS NOT 
PUBLISHING. “ Professional copies,’ so- 
called, sent to a legitimate publisher go 
promptly into his waste-basket. Legitimate 
music publishers do not publish at the expense 
of the author. They accept only music they 
are willing to bring out at their own risk, 
paying the composer either in cash or royal- 
ties. “Song hits” are rare and the state- 
ments regarding income from them are 
greatly exaggerated. 


. 
* 2 


One of the fads of grammar-school teachers 
of the present day is to call upon their pu- 
pils to write poetry as part of their English 
work. Most of the children, of course, can- 
not write even verse. Nathalia Cranes are 
rare. The result of childish attempts to 
write poetry is simply doggerel. One child, 
for instance, wrote : — 


“I went to the bay, 
One dark rainy day, 
To watch the great liners come in. 


But when I got there 
The harbor was bare, 
So I saw no great liners come in.” 


Any attempt to get children to write 


poetry does more harm than good. The 
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product is sure to be puerile, and the children 
get false ideas, because they think their work 
much better than it is. | Grammar-schoo! 
teachers will do better to confine themselves 
to trying to teach their pupils to write simple 
grammatical prose. 


John McCrae, president of the E. P. Dutton 
Company, which has just sold 750,000 volumes 
of accumulated stock, says that the sale of 
good books is often slow. “Take ‘Lorna 
Doone,’ for instance,” he says. “ When that 
novel was brought out, it had no sale at all. 
The dealer couldn’t give it away. Yet now 
the first edition sells for perhaps $300. It 
was thus, too, with Omar Khayyam. Fitz- 
Gerald sent 500 copies to a dealer in Hemp- 
stead, who tried to sell them at sixpence 
apiece. He could not dispose of a copy. At 
last he asked FitzGerald to come and remove 
his books. Those first autographed vo!::mes 
are selling today for anywhere from $390 to 
$1,000. Some books are ahead of their time. 
People have to grow up to them ; have to ac- 
custom themselves to a new thought.” Per- 
haps there is encouragement in this for writ- 
ers. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 

The Spokesman-Review of Spokane prints a 
poem, “ A Tragic Story,” about the sage whose 
pigtail hung behind him, signed Albert von 
Chamisso. This clever little poem was written 
by William Makepeace Thackeray, and was 
called by him “A Tragic Tale ( Pig-Tail ).” 
If this is not plagiarism, pray what is it? 

HacGerman, Idaho. ms +. '® 

[ The poem was written by Adelbert von 
Chamisso, the author of “ Peter Schlemihl.” 


Thackeray translated it.] 


Kindly tell me how to sell a story to a 
publisher. j.c. 

Provipence, R. I. 

[The way to sell a manuscript to a publisher 
is to make a list of publishers for whose use 
the manuscript seems adapted and then to 
offer it to one after another until the list is 
exhausted or the manuscript is placed. Re- 
turn postage or expressage fee should always 


be enclosed with the manuscript when it is 
submitted.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes.] 


Beginning with the September issue, the 
Garden Magazine will become the Garden 
Magazine and Home Builder ( Garden City, 
N. Y. ), and while continuing to fill the horti- 
cultural field in exactly the same manner as it 
has hitherto, it will cross the threshold and 
go inside the house, giving consideration to the 
problems of the making and maintenance of 
the home from the housekeeper’s individual 
standpoint. The spread of rne garden feeling 
has been largely effectual in building homes in 
the region that is just beyond the conventional 
suburban, and the Garden Magazine and 
Home Builder is now in the market for prac- 
tical articles on home making, house building, 
house maintenance, and the furnishing and 
decorating of the moderate-sized typical 
American home. 


The Rust Craft Publishers ( 1000 Washing- 
ton street, Boston ), are now in the market 
for verses — Christmas, New Year’s, Thanks- 
giving, and all seasons and occasions, especi- 
ally anniversaries, baby congratulations, and 
greetings to shut-ins. Rust Craft pays fifty 
cents a line for the great bulk of its material. 


Radio Age (500 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago), which absorbed Radio Topics ( Oak 
Park, Illinois ) with the July number, is in 
the market for manuscripts of any kind deal- 
ing with radio that are up-to-date and inter- 
esting. 


With the October issue, Opportunity (750 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago ) will be in- 
creased to sixty-four pages, and have a four- 
color cover. The increased size will call for 
more stories of success based on interviews, 
and the length limit will be extended to from 
3,000 to 3,500 words. 


The principal need of the Retail Ledger 
(1346 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ) at the 
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present time is feature articles dealing with 
any special phase of retail business — credits, 
collections, deliveries, display, advertising, 
salesmanship, etc.,— with at least one illus- 
tration of some sort. Such articles should 
not exceed 2,000 words, and should tell how 
some specific store, the name of which is 
mentioned in the article, solved the problem 
outlined. In other words, the editor wants 
“how” material.’ In addition, the Ledger is 
always anxious to secure interesting retail 
photographs, with short captions, for its roto- 
gravure section, a part of the first issue each 
month. Photographs for this section are paid 
for at the rate of $5 each ; one cent a word 
is paid for other material, with an allowance 
of $3 for each photograph used, the photo- 
graphs to be returned, if requested. All pay- 
ments are made upon acceptance, but only re- 
tail material is available for the Retail Ledger. 
The magazine uses neither fiction nor verse, 
and does not buy inspirational copy of any 


kind. 


Liberty (25 Park place, New York ) wants 
some high-grade love stories, short serials, 
and human interest articles of personalities. 
All manuscripts should be short. 


Personal Efficiency ( Michigan avenue, at 
Forty-first street, Chicago ) is in the market 
for a successful story interview with a busi- 
ness leader each month. Such interviews 
must bear the O. K. of the man interviewed, 
and must be human and inspirational. The 
minimum rate for such material is one cent a 
word. Mr. Hermann, the editor, says it will 
be well for prospective interviewers to com- 
municate with him before preparing an ar- 
ticle. 


Triple-X ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is looking 
for some good north-woods stories, preferably 
containing from 5,000 to 15,000 words. The 
magazine is also still in the market for short 
stories of western life. The magazine’s prize 
story contest, in which there are sixteea 
awards to be made, will end September 1. 


Marriage (220 West Jefferson _ street, 
Bloomington, Indiana) wants articles and 
fiction showing optimism, inspiration, humor, 
and strong human appeal dealing with prob- 
lems -growing out of courtship, marriage, 


home-making, and the rearing of children. 
Humorous skits dealing with marriage and 
home problems in a wholesome manner are 
especially wanted. 


The Paramount Magazine (714 Press 
Building, Binghamton, N. Y.) needs some il- 
lustrated articles on topics of current interest. 


True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is 
in the market for short fact foundation stor- 
ies about women, containing from 2,500 to 
3,500 words. These stories must be told in the 
first person and must deal with some poignant 
phase of feminine experience ; they must be 
chapters from real life and they must be hu- 
man. Payment will be made at a minimum 
rate of two cents a word upon acceptance. 
True Confessions also wants contributions to 
its department of tabloid confessions, “ My 
Untold Secret,” containing from 150 to 500 
words. Five dollars will be paid for each con- 
tribution accepted. 


The Dog World (1922 Lake street, Chi- 
cago ) is in special need of technical articles 
on dog breeds. 


The’ Better Life Publishing Company ( 16 
Hudson street, New York ) is in the market 
for material that is constructive along the 
lines of its publication, The Joy of Living. 
The purpose of this magazine is to cultivate 
health, beauty, and inner-happiness, and ar- 
ticles should be written along these lines in 
plain, simple language. The Company offers 
a prize of ten dollars for the best letter of 
fifty words, written in a very simple lan- 
guage, suggesting the joy of living. This let- 
ter may be about a day’s work, an outing, a 
day of housework, a day at business, a day at 
camp, or a day of any out-door sport. 


Lutheran Young Folks ( 1228 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia ) has at present an abundance of 
manuscripts. The editor, however, is always 
glad to see new manuscripts, especially those 
from new writers, as such manuscripts give 
variety and freshness to the columns of the 
periodical, making them more interesting. 
The greatest need at the present time is for 
serial stories running from four to ten chap- 
ters not to exceed 3,000 words, and prefer- 
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ably containing about 2,000 words. Special 
day or season stories, if sent sufficiently in ad- 
vance — at least four or five months in ad- 
vance of date of publication—are always 
given special consideration. 





Although Brief Stories is now published by 
the Houston Publishing Company, of New 
York, William H. Kofoed remains the editor 
and manuscripts should be sent to him at 805 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 





Beginning with the August issue, Outer’s 
Recreation changes its title to Outdoor Recre- 
ation ( 500 North Dearborn street, Chicago.) 





The publication of the Bank Clerk ( 1144 
Broadway, New York ) has been temporarily 
suspended. 





The Society for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music announces that up to October 15 
it will receive original compositions by 
American citizens for publication in its sixth 
season, 1924-1925. Compositions must be 
submitted under an assumed name or device, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope, 
bearing the assumed name or device, and con- 
taining the author’s real name and address. 
All communications should be addressed to 
William Burnett Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York. 





The Equity Players, Inc. ( Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York ) offer a prize of 
$2,500 for the best play by an American 
author for production next season. Further 
particulars will be given later. 





The Modern Hospital Publishing Co. offers 
prizes amounting to $600— $350, $150, and 
$100 — for the best essays on “ The Interre- 
lationships of Hospital and Community.” All 
essays are to represent a study of actual 
community needs and to offer practical 
schemes for their solution. In every case the 
services projected shall bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the size and character of the com- 
munity and be sufficient to meet its reasonable 
demands. They must also maintain perspec- 
tive on (a) adequacy of bed capacity, ( b ) 
minimum services, (c ) additional desirable 
services to meet community’s needs; (d) 


outpatient service ; (e) staff and staff rela- 
tionships ; (f) relation of hospital to vari- 
ous community health and public welfare or- 
ganizations, and (g) attitude of public to- 
ward hospital and how it can be influenced. 
Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
and a plain, opaque sealed envelope contain- 
ing name and address should be sent with 
each manuscript. The contest will close No- 
vember 1, and essays should be sent to the 
Contest Editor, the Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Co., 22 East Ontario street, Chicago, 
Contestants are expected to register their in- 
tentions to enter the competition by Septem- 
ber 15. 





To create a new interest in the ballad, and 
to ascertain which of the various poetic forms 
is best adapted for ballads dealing with pres- 
ent-day life and present-day interpretations of 
the elements that make ballads, a prize of $50 
has been offered by Mrs. Jeanne Robert Fos- 
ter, American editor of the Transatlantic 
Review, through the American Section of the 
Poetry Society of London. Ballads offered 
for the prize shall consist of nut more than 
three stanzas and an envoy. The contest will: 
close December 15, and all entries should be 
sent to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, American 
editor Poetry Review, 27 West Sixty-seventh 
street, New York. Contributors should keep 
copies of their poems, as no manuscripts will 
be returned. 





Mrs. Florence Parr-Gere offers a prize of 
$50 for the best poem on the subject of music, 
in an international contest announced by the 
Poetry Review. Entries may be poems of any 
form, not to exceed thirty-two lines, and may 
consist of a series of four sonnets or other- 
wise. Poems must be original and unpub- 
lished, and must be sent to Mrs. W. Hunt 
Bartlett, American Editor Poetry Review, 27 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York, in en- 
velopes endorsed on the top left-hand corner. 
The contest will close November 30. Con- 
tributors should keep copies of their poems, 
as no manuscripts will be returned. 





The editorial department of the Near East 
Relief (151 Fifth avenue, New York ) an- 
nounces that its offer of a prize of $50 for the 
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best article on the observance of International 
Golden Rule Sunday, appearing in the No- 
vember or December, 1924, issue of any maga- 
zine, has been enlarged to one prize of $200, 
one of $100, and one of $50 for articles, fiction 
or verse, dealing with the origin, purpose, and 
observance of the day, appearing in any pub- 
lication. The contest will close December 31, 
at five o’clock. 





The American Radio Association (50 
Union square, New York) has extended to 
September 1 the closing date of the prize of- 
fer of $500, made possible by the courtesy of 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., publishers of Radio 
Broadcast, for the most practical plan that 
will lead to the solution of the question “Who 
is to pay for broadcasting — and how ?” The 
name of the winner and the winning plan will 
be published in the September issue of the 
American Radio Association bulletin. 





The True Story Magazine (1926 Broad- 
way, New York ) has awarded its prizes as 
follows : First prize, $2,000, to Mrs. Cora 
Jones Davis ; second prize, $1,000, to Mrs. 
Carrie Estella Clark ; third prize $500, to 
Frank J. Schindler ; fourth prize, $300, to 
Mrs. Eleanor Elliott Carroll; fifth prize, $200, 
to Mrs. Harry Pugh Smith. The stories will 
be published in the True Story Magazine and 
in True Romances. Further prize awards will 
be made later. 





Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pev- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse rub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 


the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June Writer. . 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
fore April 1, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of £100 for the best book of travel-adven- 
ture, offered by Duckworth & Company, comreti- 
tion closing December 31. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January Writer. 

Bross prize of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, for the best religious book sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1925. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Fawcett 
Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., for the best stories 
of adventure and western romance for the new maga- 
zine, Triple-X, submitted by September 1. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $200 for the best illustrated 
articles on motor camping and touring, offered by 
the Motor Camper & Tourist, contest closing August 
30. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best answer to the question, 
“Who is to pay for broadcasting?” sent to Alfred 


M. Caddell, 50 Union Square, New York, contest 
extended to September 1. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 


Prize of $100 offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
for the best musical setting of “ May Comes Laugh- 
ing,’ submitted before September 15. Particulars in 
May Writer. 


Near East Relief prizes of $s0 for the best article 
on the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between June, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and prizes of $200, $100, and $50 for 
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the best article, fiction or verse, en inter and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
national Golden Rule Sunday published in some February, 1923, Writer. 


magazine during November or December, 1924, con- 
test closing December 31. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
—a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 


mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 for the best sugges- 
tions for a title to Arthur Stringer’s radio story 
now running in the Photoplay Magazine. Particu 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize offered by the Poet’s Guild for the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 
April 10, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 


Prizes amounting to $50 in a star poem contest, 
offered by the Aries Book Club, of Buffalo, contest 
closing December 15. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $25 offered by Dr. Mary McKibben 
Harper, through the Order of Bookfellows, for the 


best poem having for its subject either a bird or a 


flower, contest closing September 1. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Nashville prize of $100, Ward-Belmont prize of 
$so, and Presbyterian Bookstore prize of $s0 for 


poems fublished in the Fugitive during 1924. Par 
ticulars in July Writer. 


Cressy Morrison prizes of $200 and $1co on sub- 
jects covered by the New York Academy of Science 
or an affiliated Society, contest closing November 
1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Babson prizes for 1924—$650 and $400 — offered 


by the American Economic Association for the best 
essays by graduates or 
university 


undergraduates of any 
( United States or 
contest closing October 1. 


American Canada ) 


Subject for this year's 


essays : “ The forecasting of the Price of Wheat — 
of Cotton—or of Lumber. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Annual prize of $s0 offered by the Overland 


Monthly and Out West Magazine for the best short 


story published in the magazine during the year 


Particulars in March Writer. 
Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 





Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
Writer. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “‘ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the “East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in January Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Schuyler Ashley, author of the stories, 
“Gloria Maris,” in the July Sea Story 
Magazine, and “Dancing Joe and the Count- 
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ess,” in the May McClure’s, was born in 
Kansas City in 1897. He left Williams Col- 
lege during his sophomore year to join the 
navy and served with the Atlantic fleet, and 
later with the American Battleship Force at- 
tached to the British Grand Fleet, until he 
was forced to stop in October, 1918, on ac- 
count of influenza and pneumonia. A year 
later the Navy Department retired him as 
“totally and permanently disabled,” which at 
the time seemed to Mr. Ashley as “ putting it 
rather strong.” Since then he has spent his 
time chiefly in wandering about with a cruis- 
ing radius from Papeete, Tahiti, to Davos, 
Switzerland, in a_ peculiarly unsuccessful 
search for health and peace of mind. At 
present he is “ laid up” in Colorado Springs, 
where he is writing occasional book reviews 
for the Kansas City Star and 
magazine stories. 


infrequent 


Maue Hart Lovelace, whose story, “The 
Little White Lamb,” came out in the May 
Delineator, was born and brought up in Man- 


kato, Minnesota, was graduated from the 


Mankato high school, proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Minneapolis, and 
after a year there went abroad, where she 


stayed until the outbreak of the war. When 
America entered the war, she married Delos 
W. Lovelace, also of the University of Minne- 
sota, who had just entered the army, and 
when he returned from France after twenty- 
seven months in the service, they went to 
Minneapolis, where Mr. Lovelace engaged in 
newspaper work. After two years in Minne- 
apolis, Mr. and Mrs. Lovelace went to New 
York, where they tried free-lance fiction and 
Mr. Lovelace took the course in short-story 
writing offered by Dr. Blanche Colton Wiil- 
liams at Columbia University. They are now 
settled on a small lake in Southern Minnesota, 
where they write four hours a day, spending 
the rest of the time hiking, swimming, and 
talking. Mrs. Lovelace says she has been 
writing al! her life, and that she would hesi- 
tate to say at what an early age she began to 
send manuscripts to the various newspapers, 
magazines, and publishers of the country. She 
and her husband often write their manuscripts 
together, and their stories have been printed 
in the Delineator, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 


the Country Gentleman, the People’s Home 
Journal, the Designer, Liberty, McClure’s, 
the Photoplay Magazine, the Metropolitan, 
and many other magazines. Mrs. Lovelace 
says that while their stories are coming to sell! 
rapidly now, she and her husband know what 
it is to dispose of a manuscript on its fifty- 
second trip ! 


Agnes Miller, author of the prize radio- 
drama, “A Million Casks of Pronto,” — 
produced June 6 at Station WGY, Schenec- 
tady, by the WGY Players, whose article 
“ Radio-Drama Writing,” appears in this issue 
of Tue Writer, was born in New York, 
where she now lives. She is a graduate of 
Barnard College, holds an A. B. from Colum- 
bia University, and has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Montpelier, in France. During the 
World War she served eighteen months as a 
translator in the Cable Censorship. Miss 
Miller is the author of three mystery-adven- 
ture books, “The Linger-Not Series,” pub- 
lished last fall by the Cupples & Leon Com- 
pany. The WGY Players have put a total of 
eighty-three plays on the air, all of which had 
previously been stage successes, but “ A Mil- 
lion Casks of Pronto” was written especially 
for the air. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Best Short Stories.— Speaking yes- 
terday of the Harper’s Magazine short-story 
contests reminds me that, inspired by these 
events, Meredith Nicholson, one of the judges, 
delivered himself some while ago of certain 
remarks which appear to me open to discussion. 

In the first place, he opens with the state- 
ment that “the short story is the literary form 
in which American writers have been most 
strikingly successful,” and exactly what Mr. 
Nicholson intends to convey by this I am far 
from sure. If he means that America as a 
nation produces better short stories than any 
other nation, I am afraid that Mr. Nicholson 
was speaking without having thought. With 
due recognition of Hawthorne, Poe, and a few 
others, I think the authorities do not question 
that, nationally speaking, the authentic masters 
of the short story are the French. And, for 
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that matter, in this particular decade, the Eng- 
lish, comparatively new in their enthusiasm for 
the brief literary form, are doing better short 
stories than the Americans, taken as a whole — 
doubtless, indeed, purely because they are 
newer at it and therefore free from the mas- 
tery of the rubber stamp. 

Again, if when Mr. Nicholson speaks of the 
short story as the form in which Americans 
have been most successful, he means that 
Americans write better short stories than 
novels, he appears to be equally wrong. That, 
taken as a whole, the American novel is super- 
ior to the American short story is too self- 
evident to argue about, and the fact implies no 
reflection upon the short story, either. Ii, 
however, Mr. Nicholson was speaking merely 
in terms of quantity, one has nothing to say. 
There are certainly more Americans producing 
salable short stories than anything else. 

Further down in his paper Mr. Nicholson 
remarks that “In the nature of things, our 
vast territory offers a variety of character and 
fascinating differences of racial influence and 
social contrast unequaled anywhere else in the 
world ” — and makes us wonder why, since this 
is altogether true, most American short storics 
are so much alike. “No other literary form,’ 
he says, “ offers so broad a field as the short 
story” —and makes us wonder why, in this 
case, it is, as actually practiced, so very narrow 
in the matter of “ method” and “vision.” The 
answer, I am afraid, sadly unsubstantiates his 
later assurance that “the only rule for the 
writing of a short story is that it should be 
interesting.” If Mr. Nicholson were a writer 
of short stories himself, or even a professional 
critic of them, he would be aware that as things 
are today the trouble with the short story is 
precisely that there are too many rules. — 
Hunter Stagg, in Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Enlarging One's Vocabulary.—Let any 
one who wants to see himself grow, resolve 
to adopt two new words each week. It will 
not be long before the endless and enchanting 
variety of the world will begin to reflect itself 
in his speech. . . . I know that when we use a 
word for the first time we are startled, as if 
a firecracker went off in our neighborhood. 
We look about hastily to see if any one has 


noticed. But finding that no one has, we 
may be emboldened. A word used three times 
slips off the tongue with entire naturalness. 
Then it is ours forever.... For each word 
presents its own point of view, discloses a 
special aspect of things, reports some little im- 
portance not otherwise conveyed, and so con- 
tributes its small emancipation to our tied-up. 
minds and tongues. 

But a brief warning may be necessary to 
make my meaning clear. In urging the addi- 
tion of new words to our present poverty- 
stricken stock, I am far from suggesting that 
we should seek out strange, technical, or in- 
flated expressions, which do not appear in 
ordinary conversation. The very opposite is. 
my aim. I would put every man who is now 
employing a diction merely local and personal, 
in command of the approved resources of the 
English language. Our poverty usually comes 
through provinciality, through accepting with- 
out criticism the habit of our special set. 
... What we should seek is to contribute 
to each of the little companies with which our 
life is bound up a gently enlarging influence, 
such impulses as will not startle or create 
detachment, but which may save from hum- 
drum routine, and dreary usualness. We can- 
not be really kind without being a little ven- 
turesome. The small shocks of our increas- 
ing vocabulary will in all probability be as 
helpful to our friends as to ourselves. — 
George Herbert Palmer. 

The Omniscient Proofreader.— The czar 
of the publisher's proofroom, who questions 
your grammar, catches your lapses in pun-- 
tuation and spelling, and is such a rabid pur- 
ist that he corrects your dialect aud insists on 
making your cotton-field niggers speak Har- 
vard English, is a most irritating sort of per- 
son. Even when one accepts the correction 
there is a certain indignation that longs for 
expression. But that’s just the trouble. 
There is no one to say it to. There is only 
a mark in green or purple or red ink on the 
border of a galley proof. 

There are times when 1 could cheerfully 
annihilate the person who marks my pages 
with needlessly stupid corrections, but after 
my indignation has simmered away, I remem- 
ber the numberless times when this same 
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autocrat of the blue pencil has pointed out 
some very bad holes: I remember on the gal- 
leys of my’ book, “ Rita Coventry,” several 
notes of inaccuracies that showed mysterious 
knowledge on the part of the proofreader. 
For instance, when Rita, the prima donna, 
comes to dine with Parrish in his apartment, 

I had the host get out his last and most cher- 
ished bottle of Krug ’98, a wine that I re- 
member very pleasantly in connection with a 
stay in Paris twelve years ago. 

The proofreader’s note was something to 
this effect : — 

“ Author : Champagne will not keep twenty- 
five years. The chances are about twenty to 
one that the bottle would not be good.” 

I asked a former wine merchant about it 
and found that in a case of champagne thirty 
years old there will be perhaps one good bot- 
tle, in a case twenty years old perhaps three 
good bottles, and so on in like ratio. J 
changed the date of the vintage. But how 
did that proofreader know? Was he a wine 
merchant in some earlier incarnation? 

Again at a critical point in the story, Par- 
rish, lying wide awake in his berth while the 
train stood in the Cleveland station, heard the 
knocking of a hammer on the car wheels, first 
far off, then nearer, and saw the inspector's 
torch flashing as it passed his window. The 
flare of the torch symbolized the light of un- 
derstanding entering his mind as he realized 
with shame how shabbily he had neglected the 
Alice of the story. 

But symbolism meant nothing to the ruth- 
less proofreader, who commented : — 

“ Author: It is no longer customary on the 
New York Central lines to knock with a ham- 
mer on car-wheels to test them for flaws. Bet- 
ter make the sound the slamming of journal-bex 
covers. Also the oil torches formerly used have 
been displaced by lamps with reflectors.” 

I verified the statement and reconstructed 
the paragraph. And again I marveled at the 
proofreader’s ommiscience and forgave him 
for questioning my dialect. — Julian Street, in 
New York Herald. 

_Contract-labor Literature— The author 
of a recent “ best seller” writes a Los Angeles 
friend from Europe that he is almost in de- 
spair. His forthcoming novel, contracted for 
on the strength of his previous success, already 
has been announced to begin publication shortly 


in a New York magazine —and the darnei 
thing isn’t written yet. What's worse, it is 
hardly started. “And I can’t get the old 
thing to go the way I want it to,” he writes. 
There we have, perhaps, one of the greatest 
troubles with American literature. The strug- 
gling author writes far more than he can sell — 
and the notably successful one too frequently 
sells more than he can write as it should be 
written. He wins success which gets him 
talked about throughout the country and im- 
mediately prominent publications begin bidding 
for his forthcoming work. They want to flash 
on their covers the name which will immedi- 
ately attract the attention of readers who “keep 
up” —and the first thing the author knows 
he has contracted to deliver goods he cannot 
be sure will be up to his previous standard. 
The Hearst magazines are the leaders in 
this practice and largely responsible for it, and 
it can hardly be denied that they have spoiled 
a number of our most promising authors. 
Writers whose splendid work has attracted a 
national following have been “taken over by 
Hearst,” often under contracts extending over 
several years, binding them to write exclusively 
for one or more Hearst publications, and al- 
most immediately the machine-made quality has 
begun to appear in their offerings. Compelled 
to write a certain amount of fiction yearly, all 
aimed to suit certain publications, they have 
found literary ruts almost inescapable. They 
have made money, for a while, but the greater 
things they might have done for literature and 
for themselves have been lost sight of. 
Contract-labor writing may be a good busi- 
ness, but rarely art. —Los Angeles Times. 


How One Book Was Written. — Readers 
of A. G. Thornton’s £250 prize novel, “An 
Astronomer at Large,” will be interested .to 
learn that he wrote it only by making up his 
mind to do ten sheets of foolscap each day. 
Being a journalist, with not much time in 
which to write novels, this was the only practi- 
cable plan for work ; and even then the book 
might never have been written if it had not 
been for the allotment man. Mr. Thornton’s 
window overlooked a field, in which the allot- 
ment man labored at his potatoes. While the 
author, growing discouraged, said: “ What's _ 
the good?” this laborer had got half way 
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through a furrow. “ So,” the author, “1 
followed the allotment mai. the furrows; 
his example was noble, and wicu his potatoes 
were being dug up I also was nearly through 
with my crop of pages.” —T. P.’s Weekly. 

The Modern Spirit in Biography. — The 
great difference is in the attitude of the biog- 
rapher toward his subject. The attitude of 
the old biographer was that of a painter who 
was commissioned to paint the portrait of a 
great man. He wished to make a likeness and 
to make it as lifelike as possible ; but he had 
to recognize the proprieties. The painter is 
frankly on the outside, and can give only so 
much of character as is revealed in the coun- 
tenance. So the biographer was dealing 
frankly with externals. What the great man 
did or said could be recorded, but what he 
meant only be guessed. Every man’s mind 
was his castle, and there were private rooms 
into which the public had no right to intrude 
If a person were very inquisitive, he might, if 
he got a chance, peep in through the windows 
of the soul ; but that was as far as he tould 
go. He was necessarily an outsider. 

But of late the biographer has become 
bolder and, instead of peeping in, has taken to 
breaking and entering. His method is de- 
scribed as “penetrating.” We see him not 
only prowling in the consciousness but pene- 
trating into the most remote portions of the 
subconsciousness. We see him throwing his 
flashlight upon motives concealed from near- 
est friends. It is the era of the X-ray, and 
human character cannot escape the methods 
of research. The biographer attempts to show 
us a man’s mind as viewed from the inside. 
How ‘he gets inside is his business — not ours. 
— Samuel McChord Crothers, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





A Dictionary or American Potitics. By Edward 
Conrad Smith, Ph. D. 496 pp. Cloth. New 
York : A. L. Burt Company. = 1924. 

Particularly this year, when a Presidential 
campaign is in progress, this new “ Diction- 
ary of American Politics” is welcome and 
will be appreciated, especially by writers on 
current topics, who will find in it much in- 
formation that they need, and who are cer- 
tain to make frequent use of it as a book of 





reference. Not only does it furnish informa- 
tion on matters relating to past and presert 
American politics, including accounts of the 
political parties, enlightening explanations of 
the Constitution — which is given in full, to- 
gether with the Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations — the 
history of famous measures and of promi- 
nent questions in our foreign relations, ex- 
planations of the organization and work of 
the otices of the government, and brief bi- 
ographies of conspicuous politicians, but it 
gives the explanation, definition, and history 
of hundreds of political catch-words and 
phrases, together with familiar names of per- 
sons and places and noteworthy sayings and 
events. The book, which is illustrated with 
pictures of the Presidents, is up to date in 
every way, and every one who is at all inter- 
ested in politics will find it useful and in- 
structive. 


fue StanparD Exectricat DicrTionary. By T. 
©’Conor Sloane, Ph. D., and Professor A. E. 
Watson. 767 pp. Cloth, New York: Norman 
W. Henley’ Publishing Company. 1920. 


A knowledge of the meaning of electrical 
terms is important to every writer on current 
topics and useful to every intelligent person 
trying to keep abreast with the progress of the 
times. Radio alone has added thousands of 
new words to the language, and many of 
these are not included in the ordinary dic- 
tionaries. Similarly the dictionaries do not 
define hundreds of electrical terms which 
have come into use with the development of 
electrical invention, and there is urgent need 
of a special electrical dictionary, which shall 
give accurate definitions of all electrical 
terms. Such a work is this “ Standard. 
Electrical Dictionary,” which is really more 
than a dictionary — practically an alphabeti- 
cally arranged, exhaustive, and authoritative 
encyclopedia of electricity. Numerous edi- 
tions of it have been required, and to keep. 
pace with the rapid advance of electrical sci- 
ence there has been added to this edition a 
Second Part, comprising nearly two hundred 
pages, in which all the recent advances in ap- 
pliances, new developments, and refinements 
in theory have been fully treated. The work 
now contains more than 7oo pages with 
nearly 500 illustrations, and definitions of 
about 6,000 distinct words, terms, and phrases. 
It should be in the possession of all who want 
to keep abreast with the progress of electrical 
science. 

Greetinc Carp Verse Tat Has Sotp anp Way: 
By Wright Field. rp. Paper. Yakima, 
Wash.: Published by the author. 1924. 

Nine pages of this twenty-four-page booklet 
are devoted to hints on writing greeting-card 
verses, “ A Word About Marketing,” a two- 
page list of addresses of buyers of such verses, 
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a list of verse magazines, and a list of maga- 
zines for writers. Eleven pages are devoted 
to specimen verses that the author has sold at 
fifty cents a line or more, and specimen verses 
by various authors. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the rublishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


As I Saw 
Fairy-tales and 
Century for July. 

Bare Sovts. 


Ir From an Epitor’s Desk. 
Plausibility. L. 


XIl— 
Frank Tooker. 


IV.—John Keats. 
Gamaliel Bradford. WHarper’s for July. 

STYLE. Ill. — Present-day Uses — Art and Let- 
ters. W. C. Brownell. Scribner’s for July. 

New Notes anp OLp IN THE DRAMA. 1923-1924. 
Arthur Hobson Quinn. Scribner’s for July. 
Courtney Rytey Cooper. Grant 

Bookman for July. 

James Joyce. With portrait. 
Bookman for July. 

Tue Lisprary oF CONGREsS. 
West. Bookman for July. 

Tue Instp1ovus Bookworm. 
Bookman for July. 

Tue Literary SPporLicHr. XXXI. — Don 
Marquis. With caricature by William Gropper. 
3ookman for July. 

EpGar Lee Masrers. 
for July. 

Haze 
July. 

My Own Srory. 
Delineator for July. 

THe AMATEUR SCENARIO WRITER. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for July. 

PHOTOGRAPHING FOR THE FARM 
trated. Jean Leathers Phillips. 
July. 

How to Copy Harrrone Pictures. 
Charles A. Harris. Photo-Era for July. 

Ruta McEnery Stuart. With rortrait. j. ae F 
McKenzie. Southern Magazine for July. 

A New Deat For Soutwern Literature. With 
portraits of Sidney Lanier, Cale Young Rice, Olive 
Tilford Dargan, and Lafcadio Hearn. Addison Hib- 
bard. Southern Magazine for July. 

DiantHA BarNeES OF TENNESSEE. 
Wightman F. Melton. 
July. 

Are Tuere Too Many Books? 
for July. 

Tue Lire or OLive SCHREINER. 
Current Opinion for July. 

Tre MessaGE OF ByJORNSTJERNE ByorNson. 
frontispiece portrait. 
Court for Jure. 


Illustrated, 


Overton. 
Malcolm Cowley. 


Henry Litchfield 


William R. Reinicke. 


Harriet Monroe. Poetry 


HALL. Harriet Monroe. 


Poetry for 
Tilustrated. Kathleen Norris. 


John Farrar. 


PAGE. Illus- 
Photo Era for 


Illustrated. 


With portrait. 
Southern Magazine for 


Current Ofinion 
With portraits. 


With 
George Burman Foster. Open 


ENGLAND’s Laureate ( Robert Bridges ). 
portrait. Literary Digest for July s. 
PIcKING THE WorRLD Mvsic 
Literary Digest for July 12. 

ARE AMERICAN WomeEN Waritinc Betrer Novets 
Tuan THE Men? Literary Digest for July 12. 

AN INTERVIEW wiITH FRANK PRINDLE Scorrt. 
With portrait. Musical Courier for June 109. 

How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier, June 19, 26, July 3, 10. 17, 24. 


With 


MASTERPIECES.. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Henry T. Finck, after forty-three years as 
a music critic, has resigned from the New 
York Evening Post to devote himself exclu- 
sively to authorship. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio wrote his new book, 
“The Luckless Volunteer,” a work of 125 
pages, in two months, working from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day. 


Horace Liveright, the New York publisher, 
heads a new firm of theatrical producers just 
incorporated in Albany, with offices at 61 
West Forty-eighth street. This firm will pro- 
duce plays by young American dramatists, 
and will do for the development of the 
American theatre what Mr. Liveright, as head 
of his publishing firm, has done in bringing 
out such young American authors as Waldo 
Frank, Eugene O’Neil, Ben Hecht, and others. 

A prize of $250 is offered for suitable 
verses for a national anthem for Ireland. 
Later an additional prize of $250 will be 
awarded for a suitable musical setting for the 
winning verses. The offer of the prize is in- 
duced by the claim that none of the ancient 
Irish songs are suitable for a national an- 
them. 

The Homer Croy prize of $100, given an- 
nually for the best piece of writing done by a 
journalism student at the University of Mis- 
souri, has been awarded for this year to 
Charles Nutter, of Falls City, Nebraska. 

The John Newbery medal, awarded annu- 
ally by the American Library Association to 
“the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children,” has this 
year been awarded to “ The Dark Frigate.” 
by the late Charles Boardman Hawes, who 
died last summer, before the book appeared 
in print. 
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The Society of Composers, Authors,” and 
Publishers has won a test case in the Federal 
Court in Philadelphia,-and under the decision 
the proprietors of motion-picture houses will 
be required to pay an annual license fee de- 
pending on the number of seats in the houses 
for the right to play copyrighted music as a 
part of their programs. Of the 15,000 mo- 
tion-picture houses in the country, 7,000 now 
pay a license fee of ten cents a seat a year, 
and it is estimated that if the other 8,000 do 
the same, the additional amount paid yearly 
will be $500,000. 

“Short Story Writing for Profit,” by Mi- 
chael Joseph ( Small, Maynard & Co.) has an 
introduction by Stacy Aumonier. 


“The London of Charles Dickens,” and 
“The London of Thackeray,” by E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor, are published by Grant Rich- 
ards, London. 


“Byron,” by Harold Nicolson ( Houghton 
Mifflin Company) covers’ Byron's last 
journey, from April, 1823, to April, 1824. 

“Dickens’s Own Story,” by Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll ( Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany ), gives sidelights on the life and person- 
ality of Charles Dickens. 


Doubleday, Page. & Co., publish “ Jane 
Welsh Carlyle—Letters to Her Family, 
1839-1863.” 

“Richard Harding Davis: A_ Bibliog- 
raphy,” prepared by the late Henry Cole 


Quinby, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A Critical Study,” by 
published by B. W. 


“Leonid Andreyev : 
Alexander Kaun, is 
Heubsch. 


“Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey 
to Pope,” by Henry Cecil Wyld ( E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) is a handbook for students of Eng- 
lish literature, with chapters on vowel quan- 
tity and quality, consonants, and special sep- 
arate words. 

“ Advertising Copy,” by George Burton 
Hotchkiss, is published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Samuel T. Clover, publisher of the Los An- 
geles weekly, Saturday Night, has bought 
the Argonaut, San Francisco, and will con- 
tinue to publish it under its present name. 


The Review and Herald Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., the publishing 
company of the Seventh Day Adventists. 
through Professor C. S. Longacre, editor of 
the original magazine Liberty, has sent a pro- 
test to the Colorato Corporation, of Chicago 
and New York, publishers of the new maga- 
zine Liberty, against the continuation of the 
magazine under its present name. Liberty, 
published by the Review and Herald Publish- 
ing Association, has been in existence for 
twenty years. 


The outstanding feature of the July De- 
lineator is the opening instalment of Kath- 
leen Norris's autobiography, “My Own 
Story.” 

The D. P. Syndicate ( Garden City, N. Y.) 
announces that it now represents not only 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., but also Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., Harcourt, Brace & Co., Little Brown, 
& Co., and the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has 
removed to 387 Fourth avenue, New York. 

The announcement of the All-Russian Al- 
liance of Poets, as published by the Izvestia 
of Moscow, contains the following “ denomi- 
nations ” of poets as designated by themselves : 
Symbolists, Acmeists, Futurists, Centrifugists, 
Imaginists, Moscow Parnassus, Proletarian 
Poets, Peasant Poets, Constructivists, Neo- 
Romanticists, | Neo-Classicists, Presentists, 
Bezpredmetniki ( Without-object-ists ), Niche- 
voki ( Nothingists ), Nonconformists. 

An accounting of the estate of Charles H. 
Hoyt, the playwright, who died in 1900, gives 
its value as $100,000. 

The estate of Marie Corelli is valued at 
$105,000. 

The estate of Emerson Hough is valued at 
$113,857. 

Hazel Hall died at Portland, Oregon, May 
II, aged thirty-eight. 

Charles M. Dickinson died at Binghamton, 
N. Y., July 3, aged eighty-one. 

John R. Coryell, originator of the Nick 
Carter detective stories, died at Readfield, Me., 
July 15, aged seventy-six. 


Palmer Cox died at Granby, Quebec, Canada, 
July 24, aged eighty-four. 





